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from the Levant ; and the delicate Chinese rose (Rosa 
Indira), which crows wild around Canton ; and the French 
rose (Rosa Gallica), with its large open, flat, flowers; and 
the Provence rose (Rosa Cenlifolia), called from ks nu- 
merous petals, closely folded over each other, like the 
cabbage ; after which homely Imt respectable vegetable it is 
usually called. The Provence rose has for one of its 
varieties the beauteous moss rose, invested with a veil of 
moss to protect it from the chilly air of our northern lati- 
tude, which it loses when removed to the milder atmos- 
phere of southern Europe. Then to come nearer home, 
wo have the Scotch rose, with its varieties of pretty blush 
roses; anil Ireland has her own peculiar rose, as we 
find in Mackay's ■' Flora Hihcrnica,'' the i?oso Hibernica, 
a small species of the family. So the Bourbons of 
France had their rose, well known by its rich, dark velvet 
leaves ; and the royal bouses of York and Lan- 
caster had their roses ; the York rose, red, and the Lan- 
caster rose, white ; and those rival emblems inste.id of being 
peaceful sisters, have confronted each other on the deadly 
rattle-fi :ld, and were through four successive reigns, dyed 
in the noblest blood of England, in the memorable strug- 
gles*, called the " War of the Roses," until the two royal 
bouses and roses were united in the persons of Henry VII., 
of Lancaster, and Mary, of York. Since that happy event, 
the national badge of England has been the two roses of 
York and Lancaster united. 

But not the least interesting of the roses is the wild dog- 
rose (Rosa Canina) found in our hedgerows, and among 
the heather, at this time of the year, in full and glorious 
Mow. No garden rose surpasses it in the richness of its 
perfume ; and it forms the sound and homely stock on which 
are engrafted all the varieties of tare and exotic roses 
cultivated by florists. 

The ancients had a custom at their convivial meetings of 
suspending a white rose over the doorway, to indicate that 
nothing which passed at the feast was to transpire beyond. 
Hence, the white rose became the emblem of silence, and 
aaythmg spoken under the rose (sub rosa) is expected not 
*o bo disclosed. 

Our readers would be wearied were we to collect the 
allegorical and fanciful allusions to the rose to be found in 
she poetry of all nations, especially in the cast where an 
annual festival is celebrated in honour of it. 

In the sacred Scriptures, too, the rose is mentioned 
always with distinguished honour. The prophet Isaiah 
(who "wrote more clearly of Christ, and the plan of free, full, 
perfect, and entire salvation, through his precious blood- 
sheddmg, than any other of the prophets) describes the 
flourishing character of Christ's kingdom, by the blossom- 
isjg.of the rose. The world is compared to the wilderness ; 
but when the Sun of Righteousness shall have come, it is 
said, "the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
staging ; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it ; 
the excellency of Carmcl and Sharon ; they shall sec 
tho glory of the Lord and the excellency of our God. 
And an highway shall bo there, and a way, and it shall be 
called, the way of holiness ; the unclean shall not pass 
over it ; no lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast 
shall go thereon ; but the redeemed shall walk thereon, and 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they 
shall obtain joy anil gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away." — Isaiah xxxv. This is a very beautiful con- 
nection in which to find the rose mentioned ; but can we 
pass from it without inquiring what is this way of holiness 
"("token of by the prophet, as about to be introduced when 
Christ should come. The answer is to be found in two 
short passages of the Bible (as well in the Douay as in 
the Protestant Version)— "I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life," says our Lord, in St. John's Gospel, xiv. 0. 
"Christ Jesus who of God is made unto us wisdom, 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,'' says 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. i. 30. This is the way of holiness which 
Isaiah foretold, and which has come to pass in the person 
of Christ Jesus. 

In another place, Christ is represented as addressing his 
Church under the figure of a rose — " I am the rose of 
Sharon." — Canticles ii. 1. Sharon was the name of 
asveml-dclightful spots in Canaan, noted for the excellency 
of their roses ; and as tho rose was deemed superior in love- 
liness to all other flowers, so Christ presents himself to his 
believing Church, as combining in his person, character, 
office, and mediation, every excellency. 

The Lilv, next to the rose, is the flower, perhaps, most of 
all invested with traditions and associations of the past. 
It is, both in fiction and fact, a formidable rival of the 
rose. It is even said that the flowers once elected the 
lily as their queen, but afterwards deposed her in favour 
of the rose. 

The white lily (Lilitm eandidum) appears this month 
jn aft its beauty, and purity. It can scarcely be the 
lily mentioned in the Canticles or Song of Solomon, 
or in our Lord's Sermon on tie Mount, as it does not 
grow, as a W jid flower in Syria. The fields ot Palestine 
do abound with a species of amafyllis, generally supposed 
tororrespond with our scarlet Martagon lily (Lilium 
»»werfojiic»m), and which, especially in Galilee, was in 
flower at the season of the year when our Lord delivered 
""•discouraeontheMount, andallnded to the lilies of the 
field as surpassing the splendour of Solomon m the beaotv 
W their attire. In the Canticle* or Song of Solomon, the 



lily of the valley or of the lowly places, is introduced, 
perhaps, as an emblem of the humiliation of Christ, in 
taking Ottr nature upon him, and dwelling among sinful 
men. 

The lily (Fleur de lit) was the heraldic device of the 
French monarchy, during the long reign of the Bourbon 
family. 

So tho Broom, a much humbler plant, was the device 
of a hanghtier race— the PhuKagcnets of England. The 
" bonnnie broom" (Genesta scoparia), now in luxuriant 
blossom, . with its myriads of golden flowers glittering over 
hill and heather, and gladdening the heart of the farmer, 
who regards its luxuriance as an earnest of a plenteous 
harvest, gave to the family which so long occupied the 
throne of England their patronymic of l'lantagcnet, Planta 
genista. One tradition maliciously reports that an ancient 
warrior of the race acquired the name as a soubriquet, 
having submitted to an ecclesiastical admonition, in tho 
shape of a flagellation with a birch rod. Another tra- 
dition — we hope more veracious — tells that Geoffry, Earl 
of Anjou, having once placed a sprig of the broom in his 
helmet on the day of battle, thence acquired tho name of 
Plantagenet. Be this as it may, no haughtier race ever 
swayed the sceptre of England than that which adopted its 
name and device from the lowly broom. 

It is generally supposed that the same shrub is referred 
to in Scripture, in the history of Elijah, when the pro- 
phet, fearing a wicked woman (Jezebel), and mistrusting 
the power. and faitlifulr.ess of his God, fled into the wil- 
derness, and sat down under a juniper tree (Rothem, or 
broom shrub), and cried — " It is enough now, O Lord, 
take away my life, for I am not tetter than my fathers." 
Sad instance of human weakness and unbelief; and yet 
the angel of the Lord was at hand, and, while the prophet 
slept, touched him, and said, " Arise and eat." 
- That the broom plant is that referred to is rather con- 
firmed by tho poet Virgil, who speaks of the humble 
broom as giving grateful shelter to the cattle from the 
burning rays of the southern sun.* 

We have another native of the heather and moorlands, 
hills and commons, in the Furze (Ulex Europaus), whose 
bright-yellow flowers arc known to u3 all, greeting us, 
from May till September, with their sweet perfume. With 
us the furze is an evergreen, and hardy enough to bear 
the coldest winds and frosts ; but in more northern cli- 
mates it will not grow ; and tho great naturalist, Linnteus, 
in vain attempted to introduce it into Sweden. It is the 
poor man's flower and also the poor man's firing, and 
affords him a more fragrant fuel, than his rich neighbour 
can command. In Russia, the furze is cultivated in green- 
houses a» a rare exotic, and Linnaeus is said to have fallen 
on his knees, and thanked God for its loveliness, when 
first he beheld it ; and yet how little, comparatively, do 
we prize it or the best gifts of God when they are most 
profusoly bestowed. 

The French Call it Jane marine, from its thriving so 
well on the sea shore ; the Scotch call it gorse, and the 
Irish call it whin. There was discovered, about forty years 
ago, in tho Marquis of Londonderry's park, in the county 
of Down, a very curious variety of the wild furze, with 
doublo flowcra, now called the Irish whin — a very luxu- 
riant and well furnished plant for the garden or shrubbery, 
and now projiagated in nurseries. 

Passing from tho heather to the woods and bye- ways, 
we meet tho fragrant Sweet- Brier rose (Rota rubige- 
nosa) — the eglantine of the poets. It is a genuine member 
of the rose family, though very wild in its nature, and 
truly emblematic of simplicity. Here we also meet tho 
rich red and yellow clusters of the Honeysuckle, or wood- 
bine (Gaprifolium, so called from its goat-like propen- 
sities of climbing). Along the ditches wo may also meet 
the- wild scarlet Poppy. The common red poppy (Papaver 
rhaum) was in more esteem with the farmers of the olden 
times than it seems to be with the more matter-of-fact 
men of our day. They regarded tho flowers of the poppy 
amongtheir wheat as a guarantee of tho richness of the 
soil and the suecess of their cultivation. N6w-a-days 
the poppy is regarded as a most troublesome intruder, and 
the very emblem and personification of impudence ; and, 
in truth, the poppies do look so proud and saucy, that, 
without much stretch of the imagination, we might fancy 
thorn singing— 

M We little ned-caps are among the corn, 
Merrily dancinjt at early morn. 
We know that the farmer hales to see 
Our saucy red faces - but here are we. 
W«*ay no price for our summer count, 
Like thcaj slavish creatures, barley and oats. 
We- don't ohoose to be ground and eat. 
Like onr heavy-head neighbour, guffer wheat. 
Who dale thrash us, we should like to know, 
QriBd'us, and baft us, and use us so '! 
Let meaner m d shabbier things than we 
8o stupidly bend tu uUlity." 

But yet the reaper comes, in due season, to reap tho wheat ; 
and then tho poor poppies shake in their scarlet coats ; and 
well they may, for while the corn is safely gathered and 
garnered up, the poppy weeds are cast into the fire to be 
burnt. What an emblem of the arrogance and pride of so 
many of our poor worldlings, who flaunt for a while in 
the summer gun of prosperity, and fancy they are the 
ornaments of the earth, and know not that, but for the 
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righteous few, whom they despise, they would not he suf- 
fered to grow one hour, and are spared because the harvest 
time has not yet arrived,- and that until then they cannot 
be separated without injury to the wheat. 

Passing again from the roadside to the meadow and 
riverside, we meet a sweet and lowly little flower, known 
to everybody by the engaging name of Forcet-me-not 
(Mt/osotis palustris), or water scorpion grass. It is most 
commonly found along the margin of a running stream, or 
in marshy places ; another species of it is found in the 
fields (Myosotis arventis). A great deal of poetry has 
been written about tho forget-me-not, much too senti- 
mental for our pages ; but every lover of flowers must, one 
time or other, have admired a little flower with brilliant 
blossoms of intense, clear blue, like a turquoise, and a 
small, rich golden centre, fringing the banks of a stream 
during the summer months, though he mny not have 
written verses upon it, or snng as Coleridge did of 

"The blue and bright-eyed flrweret of the brook, 
Hope'a gentle gem, the sweet forget-me-not." 

One of the many legends accounting for the name of the forget- 
me-not, as it is narrated by a bishop, in verse, we being 
laymen may venture to give m prose. It says tho name 
was taken from the dying words of a gallant knight who wis 
drowned in the rapids of tho Danube, while attempting to 
gather tho flowers for a lady, on the banks of the river. 
Miss Strickland, tho historian of tho Queens of England,. 
has lately given a more historical, if less romantic, deriva- 
tion to the name. She says that one of the royal Platt- 
tagenet princes, the banished Henry of Lancaster, gave 
the flower lo his fair hostess, tho Duchess of Brctagne, as 1 
a parting appeal to memory, with his watchword, " Sott- 
vcigne vons dc moy," and thus enlisted her active and 
valuable assistance and sympathy in his behalf. The 
forgct-mc-not thus became not only the emblem of re- 
membrance, but an historical flower, like tho fatal roses of 
York, Lancaster, and Stuart, the lily of Bourbon, and the 
violet of Napoleon. 

With the sentimental trash, of which volumes have 
been indited, respecting the forget-me-not, we pro- 
fess to have no sympathy ; but yet it is impossible to take 
tho sweet little flower from the hand of a friend or loved 
one, without paying tribute to the sentiment interwoven 
with its name. If our thoughts of others were to last ao 
longer than while they are present to tho cyo, life would 
lose one of its holiest and happiest emplov ments. The 
forgct-mc-not, ns a gage of friendship to a parting friend, 
seems well to say — 

" Oh, think of me in the calm, holy honr, 

Devotion's own, when thou in prayer art bending. 
On thee may heaven every blessing shower ; 
Still let our prayers, though absenr, thus be blending.' 

This sort of remembrance wo -find abundantly exemplified 
in the Scriptures. Paul, writing to Timothy, says — "I 
thank my God that, without ceasing, I have remembrance 
of theo in my prayers night and day." — 2 Tim. i. 3. 
Again, to tho Colossians, St. Paul writes — " Wc do not 
cease to pray for you, and to desire that ye might be filled 
with the knowledge of his will." — Col. i. 9. The same 
Apostle appeared to set a like value on tho prayers of others 
for himself, for he writes to the Thcssalonians — " Finally, 
brethern, pray for us, that tho Word of God may have free 
course and be glorified, even as it is with you." — 2 Thess. 
iii. 6 ; and also he wrote to the Hebrews — " Pray for us." 
Hcb. xiii. 18. This, however, is a a cry different matter 
from praying for the dead, for which no warrant is to be 
found in the Scripture, and Ave read of no prayers for the 
departed Stephen, nor tho many early Christians who have 
died in the lifetime of the Apostles. 



FARM OPERATIONS FOR JUNE. 
(Ftom the Irish Farmers' Gazette.) 
The present genial, dropping weather, if properly taken 
advantage of, must greatly facilitate nil farming opera- 
tions — the baked-up earth absorbing every drop of mois- 
ture, and as it falls slaking the hardened clods, and enabling 
the harrows, rollers, and clod-crushers to reduce them to 
the finest possible tilth, for the reception of either seeds 
or plants. Tho utmost exertion is, therefore, now neces- 
sary in forwarding all those operations, and in getting 
in all seeds and plants suitable to the season. 

Carrots and Parsnips will require close attention. The 
same directions given for the management of Swedes 
and mangel are applicable to carrots and parsnips, with 
this difference, that the plants should be singled out 
to eight or nine inches, plant fmm plant. Spare no 
exertions in the extirpation of weeds, for if allowed to 
get a-head while the plants are young, no after-culture 
will restore them. 

Beans and Peas, if sown in drills, will require horse- 
hoeing, and a little fresh earth thrown up to the plant 
by the double mould-board plough. 

Buckwheat may be sown on exhausted land, after being 
ploughed and thoroughly cleaned for the purpose of 
ploughing it in as green manure, aeaprepa ration for when* 
or other corn crops, the crop should be rolled down with, 
a heavy roller, and ploughed in when in flower. 

Cabbages should be planted before the end of themooth 
to insure a remunerative crop; they require good, deep 
land, and plenty of manure. 

Potatoes should be kept thoroughly dean and well 
earthed up ; but after the tops are grown long, the crest 
should not be trespassed amongst. 



